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Education  versus  Evangelization. 


THE  one  supreme  aim  of  every  Missionary  Society,  and  the  Evangalization. 
one  all-absorbing  business  of  every  individual  Missionary,  is 
the  evangelization  of  the  heathen — the  proclamation  of  the 
Gospel  to  every  creature. 

For  this  object  Societies  are  formed,  prayer  is  offered, 
money  is  collected,  and  lives  are  devoted. 

By  whatever  means  we  may  seek  to  reach  the  people,  our 
aim  is  nothing  less  than  this — to  bring  them  to  know  Him 
"  whom  to  know  is  life  eternal." 

Secular  Education,  as  popularly  understood,  has  been  con-  Education, 
sidered  a  useful  auxiliary,  and  by  some  as  a  necessary  com 
panion,  to  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  Some  have  gone  so 
far  as  to  regard  it  almost  as  a  preliminary  and  necessary 
means  to  the  intelligent  comprehension  of  the  Gospel  message  ; 
but  from  such  we  must  differ,  not  daring  to  regard  as  needful 
anything  of  man's  wisdom,  in  addition  to  God's  clear  and 
simple  revelation. 

In  India,  Education  has  taken  a  foremost  place  amongst 
the  recognised  modes  of  Missionary  work,  for  both  the  male 
and  female  population,  and  it  seems  likely  to  continue  to 
hold  a  prominent  place  in  spite  of  the  very  small  spiritual 
fruit  reaped  from  Mission  Schools  in  the  way  of  conversions. 

Zenana  Missions  began  as  an  educational  scheme,  whereby  Zenana  work, 
it  was  hoped  that  the  light  of  Christianity  might  be  intro 
duced  into  India's  homes,  wedded  to  the  simple  arts  of  read 
ing,  writing,  and  needlework.  And  the  scheme  has  prospered 
greatly,  as  far  as  numerical  increase  goes  ;  and  I  do  not  doubt 
that  spiritual  results  far  beyond  our  cognisance  have  been 
attained,  which  only  that  day  will  reveal.  Certain  it  is,  that 
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year  by  year,  the  number  of  ladies  engaged  in  the  work,  and 
the  number  of  pupils  under  instruction,  has  greatly  increased. 

Bazar  schools.  Bazar    schools   for    girls,    under   the    supervision    of   the 

Zenana  Missionaries,  have  in  some  places  preceded,  and  in 
some  followed,  the  more  private  teaching  in  Zenanas.  But 
in  most  Missions  in  the  Punjab,  both  these  methods  are  now 
in  use. 

Kind  of  teaching.  The  kind  of  education  given  in  Zenana  and  Bazar  schools 
was  at  first  very  elementary.  The  primary  aim  being  to  in 
troduce  the  Gospel,  most  stress  was  laid  upon  reading.  The 
books,  as  far  as  possible,  were,  from  the  very  first,  such  as 
taught  in  simple  language  the  general  truths  of  our  holy 
religion,  and  the  teacher's  one  aim  was  to  impress  those 
truths  on  the  heart. 

Instruction  was  not  only  given  free  in  both  Zenanas  and 
schools,  but  money  was  given  to  girls  to  induce  their  parents 
to  send  them  to  school. 

All  this  had  its  value  and  its  day :  the  earnest  efforts  of 
Missionaries  to  educate  the  women  of  India  have  drawn 
attention  to  the  subject,  and  roused  the  Government  to  some 
slight  effort  in  the  same  direction.  They  have  gone  a  long 
way,  too,  to  kindle  a  desire  for  female  education  among  the 
natives  themselves. 

Other  doors  now  Granted  that,  in  the  beginning,  this  may  have  been  the 
best  possible,  perhaps  the  only  possible,  way  of  reaching  the 
women  of  India,  no  one  will  deny  that  many  other  doors  are 
now  thrown  open  to  us,  and  we  have  a  choice  of  methods 
which  were  not  available  to  our  predecessors. 

Changes  in  the  Great  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  field  in  respect  of 
increased  facility  for  evangelisation.  The  English  lady  with 
her  white  umbrella  and  bag  of  books  is  so  familiar  a  figure 
in  the  streets  and  lanes  of  the  city,  that  many  women  who 
are  not  her  pupils,  instead  of  shyly  hiding  behind  the  door, 
will  look  out,  and  greet  her  with  a  friendly  salaam  as  she 
passes,  and  should  she  turn  in  for  a  chat,  will  gladly  bring 
out  a  seat,  and  give  her  a  warm  welcome. 

In  the  villages,  crowds  of  women  will  gather  to  hear  her 
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sing  and  read,  and  the  men  are  but  rarely  obtrusive  or  un 
mannerly.  At  the  bathing  places,  in  the  melas  (fairs),  the 
Zenana  teacher,  with  her  native  assistants,  may  move  about 
unmolested  in  the  crowds,  and  find  rare  opportunities  of 
speaking  to  strangers  from  distant  villages.  There  is  a  thirst, 
or  at  least  an  awakening,  making  itself  felt  all  over  India, 
and  there  are  times  of  great  ingathering  before  us. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  changes,  too,  in  the  educa-     Changes  in  edi> 
tional   aspect.      The   fact   that    Government   is   turning   its  ^^ernment  re- 
attention  to  the  secular  education  of  women,  is  leading  to  a  quirements  from 
demand  that  the  secular  education  given  by  Missions  should    1  ' 
be  of  a  higher  standard — viewed  from  a  purely  secular  stand 
point  ;    that   writing,    arithmetic,   geography,   and  grammar 
should  be  considered  of  equal  importance  with  reading,  and 
that,  in  the  case  of  Aided  schools,  teachers  should  be  the 
holders  of  Government  certificates. 

Those  schools  which  receive  Government  aid  come  under 
Government  inspection,  which  takes  no  account  of  the 
religious  teaching  given,  and  there  is  great  danger  lest  the 
paying  subjects  be  considered  of  primary  importance,  both 
by  teachers  and  children. 

Unless  the  staff  of  competent  Christian  teachers  can  be  "Demands  on  Mis- 
rapidly  increased,  all  this  advance  in  education  means  more  S1 
demands  on  the  Missionaries'  time  and  strength  for  secular 
work,  and  less  time  and  energy  to  spend  on  the  purely  evan 
gelistic  work ;  whereas,  as  we  have  seen,  her  opportunities 
for  the  latter  are  greatly  multiplied. 

Do  not  these  changes  necessitate  a  change  in  our  attitude,     Change  in  our 
as  Missionaries,  toward  female  education  ?     When  we  hear  sary  U 
of  Zenana  Missionaries  giving  up  their  time  to  teaching  the 
piano,   algebra,   or   the   English   language   to   a   few   select 
heathen,  or  preparing  Zenana  pupils  for  the  Entrance  Exam 
inations,  we  begin  to  feel  that  there  is  some  incongruity  in 
the  matter ;  that  this  is  not  the  work  to  which  that  life  was 
devoted,   nor   the   object    for  which   the   supporters  of   the 
Mission  sent  her  forth. 

Is  there  not  a  point  in  the  history  of  every  Mission,  and 
perhaps  of  every  pupil,  where  education  ceases  to  be  the  hand- 
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maid  of  the  Gospel,  and  taking  a  more  exalted  position  than 
belongs  to  her,  usurps  the  place  of  her  mistress  ?  Is  there  not 
at  least  a  danger  of  this  ? 

This  is  a  question  that  has  slowly  forced  itself  on  my  mind, 
and  one  that  I  think  demands  our  most  solemn  attention — 
one  that  calls  us  to  a  searching  investigation  of  our  plans, 
of  the  outlay  of  our  strength,  and  of  the  object  of  our  work. 
It  is  a  question  that  we  need  to  bring  in  humble  and  anxious 
inquiry  to  our  Divine  Master,  to  study  in  the  light  of  the 
example  and  teaching  of  both  Himself  and  His  Apostles. 
Let  us  not  drift  with  the  tide,  and  be  so  wanting  in  spiritual 
understanding  as  to  think  that  the  world,  or  even  a  single 
soul,  is  to  be  saved  by  the  wisdom  of  the  schools  ;  or  that  the 
royal  road  to  heaven  is  through  the  Universities.  Bather 
let  us  choose  to  be  counted  fools  with  Paul,  and  believe  that 
"the  foolishness  of  God,"  viz.,  the  simple  preaching  of  the 
Gospel,  "  is  wiser  than  men  "  with  all  their  School  Primers 
and  Higher  Education.  I  believe,  and  I  am  sure  you  believe 
with  me,  that  the  women  of  the  Punjab  need  not  be  trained 
in  schools  before  they  can  receive  the  Gospel,  and  that  we 
are  put  in  trust  with  that  Gospel  to  preach  it  to  the  present 
generation,  not  merely  "  to  influence  the  generations  yet  to 
come."  Let  us  beware  of  becoming  mere  educationists.  Re 
member  that  our  high  commission  is  not  to  ground  our  pupils 
in  the  Qaida  (Primer),  nor  to  carry  them  through  Govern 
ment  examinations,  but  to  see  that  not  one  of  them  remains 
ignorant  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  and  more  than  that,  that 
we  have  a  duty  to  thousands,  outside  our  schools  and  Zenanas, 
in  so  far  as  it  is  possible  for  us  to  reach  them.  To  the  little 
knots  of  women  spinning  in  the  lanes,  amongst  the  outcast 
mehtars  (sweepers)  and  cJiuliras  (pariahs)  in  the  villages,  in 
the  inelas,  by  the  roadside,  let  us  sow  the  seed,  "  holding  forth 
the  Word  of  life." 

In  our  education  of  the  Heathen,  let  us  never  suffer  this 
Education  to  become  versus  Evangelization. 

Education     of       I  have  spoken  hitherto  only  of  the  danger  lest  our  method 
Christian  girls.     of  e(jucatmg  the  heathen  should  prove  a  hindrance  to  the 
Gospel  of  Christ.      But  there  are,  I  think,  dangers  quite  as 
imminent  in  the  education  of  Christians. 
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The  great  need  of  India  is  the  Gospel, — not  only  preached,     Need  of  good 
but  practised  amongst  the  people ;  and  we  must  look  to  the  wives  &  teacliers- 
Christian  Church  in  this  land  to  become  self -propagating,  as 
well  as  self-supporting. 

There  is  no  more  important  influence  in  the  Church  than 
that  of  its  women — Christian  wives  and  mothers ;  nor  any 
more  potent  evangelizing  agency  than  Christian  female 
teachers.  We  look  anxiously  therefore  to  the  girls  who  are 
growing  up  in  the  Church  to  occupy  both  these  important 
positions,  and  desire  that  they  may  be  so  educated  as  to  be, 
by  God's  grace,  fitted  to  take  their  place  in  the  Church  as 
Evangelists,  either  in  the  sphere  of  home  life,  or  the  more 
public,  but  not  more  sacred,  office  of  teachers. 

Missionary  Societies  in  England  and  America  have  shown  Missionary 
their  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  education  of  Christians,  to  help68 
by  voting  large  sums  of  money  for  the  support  of  such  schools, 
and  sending  out  Missionary  ladies  to  superintend  them. 
Several  large  boarding  schools  for  girls,  in  the  Punjab,  are 
maintained  almost  entirely  out  of  funds  collected  on  the  plea 
that  these  schools  are  for  the  furtherance  of  the  Gospel.  The 
poor,  the  children  in  Sunday  Schools,  the  struggling  toilers 
at  home,  are  encouraged  to  bring  their  little  offerings,  and  add 
them  to  the  fund,  on  the  pretext  that  this  work  is  a  Mis 
sionary  work. 

It  is  incumbent  therefore  on  those  who  superintend  the 
charitable  education  thus  given  to  the  girls,  to  see  that  no 
means  are  spared  which  may  tend  to  raise  them  to  a  strong 
vigorous  Christian  womanhood,  and  fit  them  to  take  up  and 
carry  forward  the  work  of  the  Christian  Church.  Whatever 
in  their  education,  in  their  moral  training,  or  their  domestic 
habits,  hinders  this,  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  "  versus 
Evangelization." 

The  moral  and  religious  influences  brought  to  bear  upon  What  is  needed, 
our  girls  are  of  supreme  importance.  We  must  remember 
that  in  but  few  Christian  homes,  as  yet,  is  there  that  pure 
high-toned  Christian  atmosphere  so  often  met  with  in  pious 
families  in  England  and  America.  The  influence  that  is 
there  exerted  by  loving  prayerful  mothers,  must,  in  most 
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cases,  be  exercised  on  these  dear  girls  by  their  teachers,  if 
they  are  ever  to  experience  it.  The  formation  of  the  girls' 
characters  will  depend  more  on  school  training  here  in  India 
than  in  the  home  lands.  We  must  not  forget  that  these 
children,  though  specially  privileged  in  their  circumstances, 
are  no  more  Christians  than  the  heathen  around,  until  they 
receive  the  grace  of  God;  and  they  need  the  Gospel  personally 
and  practically  urged  on  their  acceptance.  Their  life-habits 
are  to  be  formed ;  the  practice  of  private  prayer  and  study 
of  the  Scriptures,  if  not  acquired  now,  may  ever  be  want 
ing. 

Evil  tendencies,  some  of  them  the  outcome  of  hereditary 
and  national  failings,  or  the  relics  of  heathen  prejudice  and 
superstition,  have  to  be  watched  and  combated,  and  new 
principles  inculcated.  In  short,  the  most  important  part  of 
school  training,  and  that  which  should  take  the  first  place  in 
the  consideration  of  the  teachers,  is  the  development  of 
Christian  character. 

It  is  necessary  that  much  time  and  attention  be  given  to 
the  study  of  individual  character,  to  private  conversation  and 
prayer  with  the  girls ;  and  I  know  that  some  of  the  Mis 
sionaries  in  charge  of  these  schools  deplore  deeply  that  the 
high  pressure  at  which  secular  studies  are  prosecuted,  does 
not  give  sufficient  opportunity  for  this. 

2.  Bible  in  their       Though  to  some  it  may  seem  an  unimportant  matter,  may 

own  tongue.  j  nQt  guggest  that  the  ladieg  in  cha,rge  of  Such  Schools  should 

acquire  the  vernacular  sufficiently  to  give  the  Biblical  in 
struction  in  the  children's  native  tongue.  The  Bible  in  their 
own  language,  should  be  to  them  all  that  our  English  Bible 
is  to  us — "  a  lamp  to  our  feet,"  "  the  sword  of  the  Spirit," 
"  the  Word  of  God."  They  should  become  so  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  it,  either  in  the  Eoman  character,  or,  better 
still,  in  one  of  the  native  characters,  as  to  be  able  without 
difficulty  to  refer  to  any  subject  in  the  Old  or  New  Testa 
ments  ;  and  should  not  think  it  an  indignity  to  read  a  chapter 
in  the  Hindustani  Bible.  A  little  girl,  not  a  very  advanced 
scholar,  was  recently  asked  to  read  the  chapter  at  family 
prayers  at  home ;  the  one  who  usually  read  being  ill.  She 
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replied, "  Oh  I  can't  read  that,  in  my  class  we  read  the  Bible 
in  JEnglish  !  " 

Only  second  in  importance  to  the  moral  and  religious  3  Domestic 
influence  is  the  domestic  training  of  the  girls.,  and  this  re-  traming- 
quires  most  careful  supervision.  Not  only  their  own 
well-being,  but  to  a  very  large  extent  their  future  usefulness 
depends  on  the  domestic  habits  acquired  at  school.  Their 
food,  clothing,  and  all  their  domestic  arrangements  should 
be  kept  as  simple  and  as  much  like  non-Christian  natives 
as  possible.  This  is  a  much  disputed  point,  some  insisting 
on  regarding  the  acceptance  of  Western  civilization,  so-called, 
as  a  necessary  and  proper  accompaniment  of  Christianity 
from  the  West, — about  as  sensible  a  conclusion  as  it  would 
have  been  for  the  people  of  England  to  adopt  Jewish  modes 
of  dress  and  food,  because  the  Founder  of  Christianity  was 
a  Jew. 

I  only  beg  of  those  who  differ  from  me  on  this  point,  to 
remember  that  every  English  innovation  or  change  in  the 
habits  of  the  native  Christians  is  not  only  a  fresh  and  un 
necessary  barrier  to  separate  them  from  their  own  nation, 
and  make  of  the  native  Christian  Church  a  new  caste,  an 
artificial  society,  denationalized  in  the  name  of  a  foreign 
religion,  but  it  seems  to  give  the  impression  to  the  heathen 
that  the  main  idea  in  becoming  a  Christian  is  the  adoption 
of  European  customs. 

Why  is  it  that  converts  from  heathenism,  though  but 
imperfectly  instructed,  often  make  our  very  best  evangelists  ? 
Is  it  not  because  they  are  in  sympathy  with  the  people,  can 
feel  at  home  with  them,  sit  and  talk  familiarly  with  them 
of  every-day  matters,  and  so  win  them  to  listen  to  higher 
things  ?  Whereas  these  half  Anglicized  girls  with  their 
outlandish  dress  and  alien  life  and  habits  have  no  points  of 
sympathy  with  their  heathen  and  Muhammadan  relatives, 
and  too  often  look  down  upon  and  despise  those  of  their 
own  nation. 

But  whatever  the  domestic  arrangements  of  the  school 
may  be,  the  girls  should  be  taught  how  to  perform  every 
part  of  a  housewife's  duty.  Surely  when  the  highest  autho- 
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rities  on  female  education  in  England  and  America  are 
insisting  that  training  in  domestic  work  should  go  hand  in 
hand  with  intellectual  development,  it  is  not  out  of  place 
for  us  to  insist  that  every  Christian  girl  in  the  Punjab 
should  receive  similar  training. 

The  elder  girls  should  be  taught  to  take  care  of  the 
younger  children,  and  nurse  the  sick ;  both  being  matters 
of  vast  importance  to  every  woman,  whatever  her  lot  may  be. 

4.  Vernacular  With  regard  to  that  part  of  their  education  which  would 
fit  them  to  become  Vernacular  school  or  Zenana  teachers, 
there  are  perhaps  only  a  few  of  them  who  will  feel  con 
strained  to  become  voluntary  evangelists.  But  many  may 
wish  to  engage  in  school  or  Zenana  teaching  as  a  profession, 
and  their  education  should  be  such  as  would  fit  them  for  it. 
All  that  a  Zenana  Missionary  learns  with  great  labour,  after 
her  arrival  in  India,  of  the  languages,  religions,  and  customs 
of  the  people,  everything  that  she  finds  necessary,  in  her  work, 
could  and  should  be  taught  to  the  girls  during  school  life, 
and  would  surely  prove  useful  to  them.  Urdu,  Hindi,  or 
Punjabi,  and  the  religious  terms  peculiar  to  Muhammadans 
and  Hindus,  the  popular  religious  beliefs  of  the  people,  and 
the  way  to  meet  their  religious  difficulties  from  the  Scrip 
tures, — all  these  are  surely  necessary  studies  for  those  who, 
whatever  station  they  may  occupy,  must  come  into  contact 
with  Hindus  and  Muhammadans  in  after  life,  and  who,  if 
employed  as  teachers,  will  find  these  things  absolutely 
essential  to  their  success. 

Points  of  fail-  It  is  always  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty  and  delicacy 
ure  m  present  to  ^nc[  fau]_t  with  the  work  of  others ;  but  feeling  persuaded 
that  the  ladies  in  charge  of  our  schools  are  of  one  mind 
with  us  in  desiring  above  all  things  that  these  institutions 
should  promote  the  cause  of  Christ,  and  hasten  the  advance 
of  the  Gospel,  I  venture  to  ask  their  forbearance  while  I 
draw  attention  to  some  points  in  which,  in  my  judgment, 
and  that  of  others  who  feel  with  me,  the  system  at  present 
in  vogue  in  most  of  the  schools  fails  to  fit  the  scholars 
either  for  domestic  life  or  employment  as  Zenana  teachers. 
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Everywhere  there  is,  and  probably  will  be,  a  demand  for  Want  of  wives, 
wives  .suitable  for  Christian  men  in  the  humbler  walks  of 
life  :  and  nowhere  are  they  to  be  found  !  Punjab  Christians 
go  to  Delhi,  Secundra,  or  Bareilly,  to  find  girls  who  are  able 
and  willing  to  undertake  housekeeping  on  a  moderate  income. 
I  have  had  several  applications  for  wives  during  the  last 
few  years.  "  Not  any  of  the  new-fashioned  girls  "  is  the 
burden  of  their  cry.  "  You  have  saved  me  from  ruin,"  said 
a  man  whose  sick  wife  I  had  been  attending,  "  if  she  had 
died,  I  could  not  have  afforded  to  marry  a  school  girl."  Girls 
whose  parents  have  brought  up  a  large  family  on  15  rupees 
a  month,  turn  up  their  noses  at  a  young  man  who  has  20  „  . 

*  Jiixtravagant 

rupees  to  start  with.  Why  is  this  ?  Because  the  habits  habits, 
they  have  acquired  in  school  are  more  expensive  than  is 
warranted  by  their  parents'  income,  and  will  not  allow  them 
to  come  down  and  live  in  a  style  consistent  with  that  in 
come.  I  do  not  say  that  all  the  schools  should  be  carried 
on  at  one  rate,  but  that  the  expenses  for  each  boarder  should 
not  be  above  the  average  cost  of  home  maintenance  for  such 
children,  and  that  girls  should  be  fitted  to  marry  men  of  the 
same  social  standing  as  their  brothers.  Instead  of  learning 
thrift,  and  how  to  suit  their  wants  to  their  income,  they  are, 
I  fear,  learning  habits  of  self-indulgence ;  and  the  want  of 
economy  and  forethought,  which  we  deplore  in  the  present 
generation,  is  likely  to  be  tenfold  increased  in  the  coming 
ones.  Almost  imperceptibly,  wants  are  created  and  tastes 
acquired,  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  satisfy.  Tight-fitting 
jackets  instead  of  loose  ones,  shortly  after  necessitate  stays. 
A  Princess  dress  needs  a  flounce  at  the  bottom,  and  a  dress 
improver  at  the  back.  A  bit  of  lace  at  the  neck  and  wrists 
means  extra  pay  to  the  dhobi  (washerman) ;  and  so  it 
goes  on,  till  the  girls  are  fairly  launched  on  the  stream  of 
European  dress,  and  watch  with  keen  interest  the  ever 
varying  shapes  that  form  the  prevailing  "  fashion."  In  some 
cases  they  are  utterly  unfitted  for  returning  to  their  own 
homes.  One  who  was  sent  home  for  the  holidays  refused 
to  eat  with  her  parents,  because  they  took  their  food  in  the 
usual  native  fashion  instead  of  from  a  table.  Besides  the 
fact  that  the  girls'  domestic  life  and  habits  are  not  such  as 
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to  make  them  economical  house- wives,  is  it  not  true  that 
the  prevalent  idea  among  the  girls  is,  that  it  is  far  better 
not  to  many,  that  by  remaining  single  they  may  have  a 
higher  social  position,  and  that,  in  fact,  the  one  object  of 
their  education  is  to  enable  them  to  support  themselves, 
and  live  as  "  Miss  Sahibs." 

What  is  to  be  the  outcome  of  all  this  ?  It  will  be  a  very 
serious  calamity  to  the  Christian  Church,  if  marriage  becomes 
too  expensive  a  luxury  to  be  indulged  in,  and  it  resolves 
itself  into  a  community  of  bachelors  and  spinsters. 

Are  not  ladies  who  are  at  the  head  of  these  schools,  un 
wittingly  perhaps,  fostering  the  girls'  aversion  to  marriage, 
by  the  almost  exclusive  attention  paid  to  intellectual  develop 
ment,  to  the  injury  of  domestic  training  ? 

Want  of  teachers.  When  we  look  around  for  Zenana  teachers  who  have  been 
trained  in  girls'  schools  in  the  Punjab,  the  result  is  very  dis 
couraging.  Every  Mission  is  crying  out  for  teachers  of  the 
vernacular ;  and,  although  these  schools  have  been  in  exist 
ence,  some  of  them,  for  many  years,  we  do  not  find  much 
trace  of  them  in  the  Missions.  There  must  be  some  reason 
for  this ;  and  I  think  there  are  two  or  three  : — 1st,  There  is 
no  sense  of  indebtedness  on  the  part  of  either  parents  or 
children  to  those  who  have  given  the  education,  nor  any  idea 
that  they  are  under  a  solemn  responsibility  to  use  their  talent 
for  the  benefit  of  others,  unless  they  are  paid  to  do  it.  A 
girl,  who  had  been  highly  educated  in  one  of  these  schools, 
wrote  to  her  former  teacher  that  she  had  got  work  under 
Government,  and  was  thankful  to  say  she  "  owed  nothing  to 
any  Mission !  "  This  feeling  keeps  those  out  of  the  work 
who  have  means  of  their  own.  The  idea  of  any  systematic 
voluntary  work  for  Christ  has  hardly  gained  any  hold,  as  yet, 
upon  the  Native  Church ;  and  it  is  not  the  highly  educated 
Christians,  either  men  or  women,  who  are  doing  most  to 
spread  the  Gospel,  but  the  humble  rank  and  file,  who  are 
but  just  emerging  from  heathenism. 

Most     educa-       There  are  three  Christian  families  at  a  rural  station ;  the 

ted     not     best  wjfe  Of  one  }ias  nac[  an  English  education,  the  other  two  women 

are  simple  uneducated  Punjabis.      The  first  was  asked  what 
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she  was  doing  amongst  her  neighbours — "  Oh/'  said  she  "  they 
are  so  unfriendly,  they  will  not  let  me  go  into  their  houses ; 
they  are  a  very  hard  lot."  The  other  two  were  asked  their 
opinion,  and  said — "  The  women  are  most  friendly ;  they 
often  come  and  sit  with  us  on  the  roof,  and  sing  hymns  and 
bhajans "  (native  sacred  songs).  "  And  are  they  learning 
anything  about  Jesus  ?  "  "  Oh,  yes  ;  many  of  them  know  a 
great  deal  now."  And  this  testimony  was  confirmed  by  what 
the  questioner  herself  saw  of  the  people. 

Those  who,  on  account  of  poverty,  wish  for  employment, 
are  often  found  to  be  quite  unfit  for  the  work.  Their  smat 
tering  of  English  is  useless  here ;  and  what  they  have  been 
taught  of  the  vernaculars  has  not  been  sufficiently  thorough 
to  fit  them  for  teaching  in  Zenanas,  or  even  in  primary 
schools. 

This  may  seem  incredible  to  those  who  have  not  put  the 
matter  to  the  test ;  but  I  invite  the  testimony  of  other 
Missionaries  who  have  tried  to  employ  them.  I  speak  not 
only  from  my  own  experience,  but  as  the  result  of  enquiry 
made  in  several  stations  in  the  Punjab.  One  lady  told  me 
that  a  girl,  supposed  to  be  well  educated  at  school,  had  to  be 
taught  both  to  read  and  write  the  vernacular,  before  she 
could  do  Zenana  work.  Another  was  so  slow  in  working 
simple  sums  in  Urdu  figures,  that  the  lady  employing  her 
thought  she  inust  have  forgotten  all  she  had  learned  in 
school. 

In  another  place,  when  I  enquired  about  a  daughter  re 
cently  returned  from  school,  having  finished  her  education, 
whose  mother  was  a  good  Zenana  teacher,  I  was  told  that 
the  girl  sat  at  home  and  did  nothing,  not  even  helping  her 
mother  in  household  matters. 

What  are  the  difficulties  in  the   way  of  making  these     Difficulties    in 
schools  really  Missionary  institutions  ?  improvement. 

I. — The  demands  of  well-meaning,  but  ill-advised,  parents   Parents  demand 
for  everything  English.     English  education,  English  clothing,  EnSllsh- 
English  habits  are  considered  the  high  road  to  social  distinc 
tion,  large  salaries,  good  appointments ;  in  a  word  all  that  a 
native  means  by  taraqqi  (advance).     The  native  Christian 
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Church,  just  emerging,  for  the  most  part,  from  the  lowest  and 
most  ignorant  classes  of  native  society,  naturally  rushes  for 
anything  that  seems  to  promise  worldly  advancement ;  and 
since  all  these  privileges  are  to  be  had  in  Mission  schools  for 
nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  parents  naturally  accept  them  as 
a  Heaven-sent  right,  without  stopping  to  consider  the  end. 
A  father  earning,  say  2  0  rupees  a  month,  with  seven  or  eight 
children  to  support,  naturally  rejoices  in  the  fact  that  two  or 
three  rival  institutions  are  bidding  for  his  children ;  and,  for 
a  very  small  payment  on  his  part,  will  give  them  food,  cloth 
ing,  and  English  education,  at  a  rate  that  costs  the  institution 
at  least  five  times  as  much.  Why  should  he  not  grow 
captious,  and  find  fault  with  food,  clothes,  and  education,  if 
he  thinks  that,  by  so  doing,  he  will  get  better  still  for  nothing  ? 
But  invite  him  to  pay  for  it,  and  you  will  find  that  the  extra 
privileges  are  not  worth  any  sacrifices  on  his  part ;  in  fact, 
he  probably  thinks  that  the  school  authorities  are  much  in 
debted  to  him  for  allowing  them  to  teach  his  children. 

Right  to  gratui-  And  yet,  I  have  heard  Missionaries,  who  deplore  deeply 
tons  education.  |-}ie  ruin0us  effect  of  the  present  system,  declare  that  there 
are  some  girls  in  the  Christian  Church  who  are  entitled  to 
receive  gratuitous  support  and  a  first-rate  English  education. 
On  what  ground  ?  "  That  they  are  the  daughters  of  our 
native  pastors  and  Evangelists,"  &c.  I  should  like  to  ask 
if  this  right  of  free-support  and  education  for  their  children 
belongs  to  Indian  pastors  and  Evangelists  only,  or  if  it  is 
universally  acknowledged  by  the  Christian  Church  ?  Ask 
the  poor  Curates  and  struggling  Nonconformist  Ministers  at 
home,  how  their  children  are  provided  for,  and  whether  they 
can  demand  this  right  ?  And  if  it  be  the  right  of  the  chil 
dren  of  those  who  minister  to  the  Churches,  may  I  ask 
whose  right  it  is  to  provide  it  ?  Surely  that  of  the  churches 
to  whom  they  minister,  and  not  of  some  Foreign  Society 
whose  object  is  the  spread  of  the  Gospel.  I  do  not  deny 
that  there  is  a  necessity  for  the  Christian  Church  at  home 
to  help  the  Christian  Church  in  India  in  the  education  of 
their  children.  I  think  there  is  such  need,  but  that  educa 
tion  should  be  given  on  right  principles,  and  for  the  real 
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benefit  of  the  children,  not  in  deference  to  any  clamours  on 
the  part  of  the  parents. 

When  Christian  parents  pay  for  a  liberal  English  education 
for  their  children,  with  English  fashions  in  dress  and  food, 
they  will  probably  be  in  a  position  to  profit  by  it  and  to 
live  in  a  style  consistent  with  it  after  leaving  school. 

II. — The  second  hindrance  to  any  improvement,  indeed  Government 
one  of  the  causes  of  the  failure  of  the  schools  from  a 
Missionary  point  of  view,  is  the  deference  shown  to  Govern 
ment  Codes  in  order  to  secure  the  Government  grant-in-aid. 
For  the  moral,  religious,  domestic,  or  Missionary  aspects  of 
the  education  given,  the  Government  cannot  be  expected  to 
have  any  regard,  but  they  hold  out  a  bait  of  money  and 
something  more  than  money,  to  schools  that  will  accept 
their  terms.  Education,  pressed  forward  on  the  Government 
lines,  means  larger  grants,  honourable  mention  in  Educa 
tional  Reports,  distinction  in  examinations,  and  perhaps 
Government  employment  for  distinguished  scholars.  There 
fore  the  subjects  that  pay  best  must  be  taught,  and  English 
is  well  paid  for.  But  this  seems  hardly  sufficient  reason 
to  govern  the  style  of  education  by  a  Missionary  body  in' 
the  name  of  religion. 

Two  other  difficulties  need  only  a  passing  mention,  first,     Committees  <•• 
that  the  Committees  managing  these  schools  are  composed  8entleinen- 
chiefly  of  gentlemen,   who   can  perhaps  hardly  appreciate 
the  aspect  of  the  case  as  regards  women's  work  for  women, 
and  are  satisfied  to  see  the  girls  distinguish  themselves  in 
examinations   without    being   much    concerned   about    their 
future  career.      Second,  the  fact  that  ladies  sent  from  home 
to  take  charge  of  these  schools  are  thrust  into  the  work     Lad     Su  erir. 
with  no  previous  knowledge  of  the  country,  the  people,  or  tendents  withou 
the  language,  and  rarely  have  any  opportunity  of  acquiring  exper 
that  knowledge.     Were  the  Home  Committees  to  allow  their 
ladies  at  least  two  years  for  the  study  of  the  language,  and 
for   observing    the   condition    of    the   heathen    part    of    the 
population,  before  entering  on  the  arduous  labours  of  the 
Christian   school,  we   should  soon   see  great   changes  in  the 
points  under  discussion. 
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Difficulties  would  disappear,  if  there  were  more  unanimity 
of  opinion,  and  unity  in  plans  of  work,  between  those  who 
labour  amongst  the  heathen  on  the  one  hand,  and  those 
who  devote  themselves  to  work  amongst  the  Christians  on 
the  other. 

May  God  grant  to  all  who  are  engaged  in  this  most 
important  work  such  grace  and  wisdom,  that  the  Education 
of  our  Christian  girls  may  not  in  any  way  prove  "  versus  " 
Evangelization. 


George  Waterston  &*  Sons,  Printers,  Edinburgh. 
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